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of those who had held high office under James in the early part of his
reign refused to take the oaths to William and Mary.

James's relations with the Pope were never easy. The Pope during his
reign was Innocent XI, who, though Burnet had a poor opinion of his
education and intelligence, appears to have possessed considerable
firmness and political wisdom. He was in perpetual conflict with King
Louis, whose imperious temper could not bear to see the French
archbishops and bishops deriving their authority from a power outside
his kingdom. There were two particular matters of conflict: the
succession to the Archbishopric of Cologne, for which Louis had a
candidate, Furstemberg, distasteful to the Pope, and what was known
as the franchises, the jurisdictions of foreign ambassadors in Rome in
and about their embassies, which considerably curtailed the sovereignty
of the Pope in the Holy City. It may be said on the whole that Innocent
had a more bitter and continuous quarrel with Louis than any of his
predecessors, since the Middle Ages, had had with any Catholic
monarch in Europe: the Most Christian King was the least loyal
supporter of the Head of his Church. The era of the Wars of Religion
had passed before Louis came of age; his attitude to the Papacy made
its revival impossible. James was Louis's friend and, though he himself
would not acknowledge the fact, notoriously under Louis's influence;
lie tried to ingratiate himself with Innocent by ignoring the conflict with
Louis or by ineffective mediation, but he could never induce the Pope
to receive him as wholeheartedly in the interests of the papacy. More-
over, James had put himself into the hands of the Jesuits, and Innocent
had no love for the French and English Jesuits; he saw clearly that their
methods were unlikely to benefit the Catholic Church in England. He
had already in 1679 written to James warning him against indiscreet
zeal, and during James's reign he was in sympathy with the resident
English Catholics, people like Lord Belasyse, who knew their fellow-
countrymen and were aware that any strong attempts by the Catholics
to better their position would recoil on their own heads, and in opposition
to the new arrivals who had spent their lives in continental seminaries.

The unofficial representative at Rome of the English Catholics at the
time of James's accession was that excellent person Cardinal Philip
Thomas Howard, who was popularly known as the Cardinal of Norfolk.
He was entirely of the Pope's opinion on James's religious policy, and
for that reason not in James's favour. For the first few months of his
reign James carried on an unofficial correspondence with the Roman
Curia through Cardinal Howard, but in September 1685 he told
Barrillon that he had decided to inaugurate regular diplomatic corres-